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VISUAL PLAMNING 



GRAPHIC ARTS & FINE ARTS MATERIALS 



BACK-TO-SCHOOL 

Paasche Air Dru 6 h,‘H’ $ 49.95 

Paasche Air 5 rush ‘F’ ' " ' ' $ 59.95 

Tec|iiiical Pens V ' ' ' - 707 o 

Electric^ Ërâèér 6 >*: -, '"- 30 % 

5 erol Markers 5 uy 6 get „»3 FREE 

DuaJ'ïanf Covers ' , ' ; $ 1.00 

3-Ring Binders' ' "$ -1.95ÿ 

Newsprint Pa% 15 ’’ x 24 ”-" ' $ 2.25 1 

MANY MORE SPECIAL6 ! 

IN STORE! Î 

VISUAL PLANNING 

6805 Décarie Bivd., Montréal, Qc. Tel.: 739-3116 MÉTRO NAMUR 



DISCOUNT COUPONS 




Montrealers 

for voting us the best 
Mexican Restaurant 
and the best 
Happy Hour too! 
(4-7pm & 11pm-2am) 




CRESCENT PHARMACY 



I A. GOLDSTEIN, PHARMACIST 

I 455 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST 

I 849-6019 

SUPER SCHOOL 

OPENING SPECIALS 

I 

I 200 HILROY LOOSELEAF* 59e 

DUO-TANG 19tf 

LOOSELEAF BINDERS r“ACCO" ' 99rt 

I COILED EXERCISE BOOKS (80 pgs .. .) 59tf 

I COILED EXERCISE BOOKS (200 pgs) $1 49 

I DUDLEY COMBINATION LOCKS $3 49 



We honour all 
McGill Prescription Plans. 
Undergrads and Graduates 

serving students since 1938 



SPECIALS VALID WITH COUPON ONLY. WHILE OUANIITIES LAST 

4U OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES AT DISCOUNT PRICES 

•LIMIT 3 PER CUSTOMER V/HILE QUANTITIES LAST • SALE ENDS SEPTEMBER 12 , 

10% DISCOUNT ON ALL MERCHANDISE. EXCEPT IN-STORE “ 
SPECIALS. WITH STUDENT I.D. 

. _ JWATCH FOR OUR MONTHLY SUPER SPECIALS 



Thinking of Graduate School? 

Kadctna helps studenis locale 
graduate schools and obtain funding. 
Deadline for KCAK, October 7, 199G. 
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iCADEMA 

Cduc.itioiul ,ind Grant Consulliiig Services 
Ici (514) 844-GS53 
eiiuii k.idem.ilgiodysiee.nct 




^St-Mathieu 
Dental Centre 




discount for 
McGill students 
on dental services 



1801 de Maisonneuve W., | 
corner St-Mathieu 
Suite 730 

Tel.: 989-7245 

UUF' 

cowoflo.» Exit St-Mathieu 



Flat Rate Long Distance! 

No\u you can call all areas shown on this map for only 



$2Q95 

per month 
plus tax 



anef it's two way, 
your friends can call you, too! 



a 'A 
^ Qucb«< City 
Trois Rivieres ) 
Sherbrooke 



Montréal • 



’5 hours per month '.'I 

, Sauh Sudbury ' North Bay 

Other Packages • , ’ • 

,■ / Huntsville 



10hrs/mo. S49.95 
40 hrs/mo. S74.95 



( ^ Huntsville 

, / Bracebridge 






î'Ü FULL VEGETARIAN MENU 



^ J I -r 

' * V . Ï V ■ . 



Owen Sound 



F NO ^ 

k.f£RAf/iV{/ 7 )E<, 
P CHARGES/ J 



AVAILABLE! 



U ^ end Orillia » l .. 

“^^CoUingvvood i, • Bf«l<ville 

- • Barrie ''"H ■ 'i! ’ MTinMIl^.mi'l IH HI M 

Alliston , ^ Bcllevdle^ ><';9Uon , , ç^^^J^Kelowna tdn»nton f 7 |j 

- ‘ *U«bridgc'-iP‘^''’)' * Cobourg -i •’ I :« «RedOeer ' j 

Orangeville . oshawa ''' !•' ' . ciioarv * 

Newmarket • • Vicloriai* . , ? . . Winnipeg I 

Kitchener- ^ ^ - • Lethbridge] ^ i 

Waterloo Torniuo' boah jrad on“Po uird jTo i ' 

Guelph • MB 4iMi PQ iW to t 

. Georgetown Citics shown include s urrounding local calling areas 
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14Z0 Peel *288*3090 

X doors above Ste. Catherine 



MAMS® 

2TACOS99HSmAY5) 
MONDAY & TUESDAY PITCHER NIGHTS 
FAJITAS NIGHT TUESDAY 
LADIES NIGHT WEDNESDAY 9:00-11:00 



• • 

Sarnia london 



Stratford Brantford 

• • - I 

j*. , Hamilton • 

V/oodstock St.Catharines 



Toll Free' 1-800-387-5684 



Chatham 



london Simcoe ^ ^<^ory Roach, Sales and New Aaivations 

Doys ! E venings / Weekends 

Adds-_on to any long distance service! Londoil 

Optional CO S l.c- for Next Day Service ^ TgIGCOHI 
C.in.ul.i’s I l.it Kale I.onjj DislaiKc Net win k Siim- IVKH flEMl NQtWOfk 










What is culture? 



i ne uxjora l aperback Die age and myriad other dimen- ating a strict defini- 
twnary a solid, no frills, sions. And culture is neither tion of culture. We 
Everyperson s reference static nor always obvious: as agree. But we also 
defines culture both as "the time, ideas and beliefs evolve, so believe that the most 
appreciation and understanding do our appreciation of what cul- fun outside of a bar- 
of literature, arts, music, etc." ture is (and what it isn't). Yes- ret of monkeys is in 
and as the customs and civili- terday's graffiti is today's art. exploring what cul- 
zatioh of a particular people or But regardless of what you la- ture is and can be. 
group. In reality, it is probably bel it, it's a part of our culture. Indeed, where cul- 
a*bit of both plus a whole lot Not everybody sees it that ture is concerned, 
more. The Oxford Paperback Die- way. This is evident in the man- often the most com- 
lionaty prefers the more exact ner in which the same music, the pelling questions to 
defmition because it is a diction- same ideas, and the same nar- askarenotnecessar- 
ary s job to define. The rowly defined scope of culture ily zvhat, but rather, 
Everyperson likely prefers the is continually covered by the how and why. The 
more exact definitions because majority of the media. paradox of culture is 

what you can define, you can As a facilitator of the ex- that it both shapes 
arguably understand. Not unex- change of information, the me- what we do and is 
pectedly then, most people — dia plays an influential role in what we do. Our in- 
ourselves included find cul- culture's dissemination. At its terest is in examin- 
ture a difficult creature to com- worst, the media perpetuates ing our role in it. 
prehend. the notion that there are only 

After all, culture encom- certain types of culture. At its Kevin Siii, 
passes everything from Enter- best, the media shows culture as Meredith Cohen, 
tainmefit Tonight tohomeopathk varied and rich, as singularly Mike Cullen 
medicine to the determination indefinable, 
of an individual's social status In the end, many may con- 
based upon sex, race, sexuality, elude that there's no point in ere- 
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Looking for a space of your own? Make your next stop the Daily office in 
Shatner B-03. Write about music, art, fiims, the state of our pre-miiienium 
wori(j, iiterature, and much, much more. The weekiy Thursday Cuiture issue is 
a piace for anyone interested in more than just the news. Writers, photogra- 
phers, iayout designers and generaiiy interested — and, ideally, interesting — 
peopie are weicome to check out our Thursday générai staff meetings heid 
weekly at 1 7h which are, of course, open to everyone. Aiso, check out our bi- 
monthiy Cuiture meetings (the first one is this Friday, at 1 5h30 — secret de- 
coder rings to be provided}. So come on down and get on up (any time}! 

Ever wonder who is the mad gen- 
ius behind the cover of the McGill 
Daily Culture.^ Ever wonder who is 
the undiscovered talent behind Off' 
the Darkroom Floors 

You are. 

The McGill Daily Culture welcomes 
artistic and photographic submissions 
from go-getters and international jet- 
setters. If you are interested in de- 
signing a cover, speak to Sam or one 
of the culture editors. If you are in- 
terested in contributing to our weekly 
Off the Darkroom Floor feature, talk 
to Lucy or Dave. 
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Indigenous activists protest 



by M-J Milloy 



DNA CONFERENCE 



Montreal [CUP] — The 
Université de Montréal is shap- 
ing up as the next battleground 
in the world-wide conflict be- 
tween indigenous groups and 
genetic scientists. 

The university is hosting a 
three-day conference on DNA 
sampling which has already 
drawn fire for a controversial 
conference session and the lack 
of any representation from in- 
digenous groups. 

"My concern is that the con- 
ference will give legitimacy to a 
project that has been con- 
demned worldwide by indig- 
enous people," said Alejandro 
Argumedo, from Cultural Sur- 
vival Canada. 

Argumedo is referring to the 
Human Genome Diversity 
Project, a proposed sampling of 
human DNA from over 700 dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. First con- 
ceived in 1991, the project was 
immediately assailed by indig- 
enous, church, and women's 
groups for how it would gather 
samples from target 
populations, and how the re- 
search might be used. 

Although only one of the con- 
ference sessions specifically 
deals with the project, 
Argumedo is concerned about 
the exclusion of indigenous 
groups. 

"This conference provides 
the project organisers the space 
to convince the scientific com- 
munity but it does not provide 
any space for indigenous 
voices," Argumedo said. 

Panel participant Margaret 
Locke, a professor in McGill 
University's department of an- 
thropology, agrees: "The lack of 
indigenous voices is ridicu- 
lous." 

Conference chair Bartha 
Maria Knoppers counters that 
the panel is designed to explore 
the difficulties with the genome 
diversity project, and not to give 
it blanket approval. 

"The purpose of the. panel is 
to explore what samples might 
be done, and what are the guide- 
lines and obligations for re- 
searchers," said Knoppers, a 
professor from the faculty of law 
at the Université de Montréal. 

Because of this, Knoppers, 
who drew up the panel rosier 
for the conference, did not 
want any representatives from 
any of the targeted 
populations. 

"We are not looking at any 
one population, but rather at the 
issues surrounding the idea of 
the [project]," she said. 

Although she does not be- 
lieve that a representative of an 
indigenous group should be on 
the panel, Knoppers says she 
liopes Argumedo comes to the 



conference, "...exercises his 
democratic rights and steps up 
to the microphone in the ques- 
tion period after the speakers," 
she said. 

But Argumedo says he has 
heard these arguments before, 
and he is not mollified by the 
offers of dialogue. 

"They have been saying all of 
these nice things before, por- 
traying themselves as open, 
when in reality it has never been 
open." 

In its short four-year history, 
the Human Genome Diversity 
Project has attracted its fair 
share of controversy and oppo- 
sition. The project has inspired 
nightmarish speculation by in- 
digenous activists around the 
world, who have termed the ef- 
fort "the vampire project." 

The project aims to create a 
map of all the genes in the hu- 
man body, and all the possible 
variations of those genes; a 
"comprehensive study of ge- 
netic diversity across the broad 
spectrum of humanity," as 
wrote Kermeth Weiss, chair of 
the North American section of 
the project. 

Because of its all-inclusive 
nature, the study initially tar- 
geted small, isolated indigenous 
conrun unities as a sampling pri- 
ority. Sampling a representative 
number of North Americans 
would not be a problem, the re- 
searchers reasoned, but to as- 
semble a true map of human 
diversity the study had to in- 
clude smaller gene pools, called 

"isolates." 

Very quickly, communities as 
diverse as the Hagahai in Papua 
New Guinea and the Sami in 
northern Scandinavia became 
target populations for project 
researchers. Just as quickly, in- 
digenous activists began to raise 
questions about the ethics be- 
hind the science. 

These questions include how 
agreements are reached be- 
tween researchers and indig- 
enous communities, as well as 
what new technology might 
come out of this new knowl- 
edge. 

Argumedo points to the situ- 
ation in South America as a har- 
binger of some of the problems 
of the genome diversity project. 

"In Peru the military is col- 
lecting genetic samples from 
villagers in the same area as 
the army is fighting the Shin- 
ing Path," he said. The Shin- 
ing Path is a radical organisa- 
tion that fuses Maoism with 
indigenous rights and has 
waged a low-level war against 
the 

Peruvian government for 
over 20 years. 



."How can we say that the vil- 
lagers know what they are do- 
ing when the army is doing the 
sampling in this way?" he said. 

Beyond the questions of how 
the research is being done, some 
activists believe that the whole 
idea of genetic research violates 
fundamental principles of some 
indigenous world-views. 

"They consider their land, the 
life forms on it, and all aspects 
of their own persons - such as 



blood, hair and tissue, as well as 
DNA samples - to be sacred," 
wrote David Maybury-Lewis, 
the founder of Cultural Survival 
and a professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

"To take human DNA... vio- 
lates the integrity of life itself 
and our deepest sense of moral- 
ity," argued Isidro Acosta, presi- 
dent of the Guyami General 
Congress, an indigenous group 
identified by the project as a tar- 



ge*t population. 

Although most scientists dis- 
miss these objections as unreal- 
istic, Maybury-Lewis believes 
they are significant in light of the 
history of the relationship be- 
tween indigenous peoples and 
states around the world. 

"Descendants of those who 
suffered still carry a vivid recol- 
lection of what happened all too 
recently, and what might hap- 
pen again," he wrote. 



Hyde Park 



EDUCATION AT 
MCGILL: ACCESS 
OR QUALITY? 



McGill has a tradition of acces- 
sible high quality education. In 
the past, McGill has been one of 
Canada's finest and most afford- 
able universities. Now our prin- 
cipal tells us we can no longer 
have both accessible and high 
quality education, due to gov- 
ernment cut backs and a chang- 
ing political milieu. As 1 see it, 
accessibility and quality are re- 
ally two sides of the same coin, 
a currency which the adminis- 
tration is trying to replace com- 
pletely. 

In order to show the correla- 
tion between accessibility and 
quality, perhaps 1 should define 
my terms. 

Let's say that quality educa- 
tion provides diverse view- 
points and kinds of knowledge, 
researched and taught thor- 
oughly in an environment 
where learning is stimulated. 
Accessibility is then the ability 
to access these many kinds of 
knowledge, without barriers of 
finance, discrimination, or ob- 
scure or impersonalised teach- 
ing. 

Right now tlie administration 
is cutting both access and qual- 
ity: not only is Principal Bernard 
Shapiro lobbying the provincial 



government to de-freeze and 
deregulate tuition fees, thereby 
showing complicity with federal 
and provincial cuts to educa- 
tion; the administration is also 
working hard to lower the 
standard of teaching and cut 
course offerings and programs. 
For evidence, see the early re- 
tirement package plan, where 
one in five leaching staff is re- 
placed. Or see the abysmal of- 
fer to the TA union, in which 
there was no inclusion of any 
TA-studenl ratios. See the ad- 
ministration's recent attempts to 
cut Africana Studies, Classics, 
Comparative Literature, Art 
History, the faculty of Religious 
Studies and other departments. 
Or see the black dot syndrome, 
the disease of atrophy, mani- 
fested in the preponderance of 
black dots beside unavailable 
courses in course catalogues. 

As members of the Canadian 
Federation of Students (CFS), 
McGill's Post Graduate Student 
Society (PGSS) is committed to 
the fight for accessible high 
quality education. Tliis means 
that we will be engaging in de- 
bate (and that failing, demon- 
stration) with all levels of gov- 
ernment. Because we are part of 



the national student movement, 
we have a strong voice in Ot- 
tawa and will continue to fight 
the billions of dollars in cuts to 
social spending represented in 
the Canadian Health and Social 
Transfer. Because we are mem- 
bers of the Québec component 
of CFS, we will continue to pro- 
test cuts and changes to the 
Quebec loans and bursaries pro- 
gram. And finally, because we 
are members of the McGill com- 
munity, we will continue to fight 
barriers to quality education on 
campus: discrimination, cuts to 
leaching, course offerings, and 
programs. 

We, the members of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Students at 
McGill, arc calling all McGill 
students to get involved in the 
fight to maintain McGill's tradi- 
tion of accessible high quality 
education, whether that be 
through student politics, or 
through participation in mass 
demonstrations, so that in 
McGill's 175th anniversary year, 
more will remain than just ves- 
tiges of a fine tradition. 

Erin Rimions 

VP-Extemal Affairs, PGSS, 
local 79, CFS 
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McGill Students 

— Undergraduate & Graduate — 

Get your eligible medication at 
only a 10% or a 20% charge 
to you, respectively. 

Just present your McGILL id card . 

Best of Luck for the year! 



— Available at 3 Convenient Dov/ntown Locations — 

- 1455 Peel St, Metro Level 843-7117 

Les Cours Mont-Royal 

- 2020 University 284-0266 

Pres. Kennedy, Metro Level 

- 3575 Park Ave. 849-6176 

Corner Prince Arthur 
Galeries du Parc (La Cité) 




EDDY BISHARA 



PHARMACY 



TUTORS 

NEEDED 

in oil Facullies 

$12 per hour 

Students with a minimum GPA of 3 who 
hove obtained at leost an A- in the course 
they wish to tutor may opply 
in person at the 

Tutorial Service, 

3637 Peel, Rm 206 



Bargains. 



As ;i McCiill suiilcnt or stalT mi;mlx;r, you’re cntiikcl to iniivililrle 
cduaitional discounts on a wide variety of products at tlie Mc( iill 
Computer Store. These are pttssed along to our customers direct fiom 
the manufacturer, and as a result our prices are often much lower than 
you’d find anywhere else. Tor more information give us a aill at 
398-5025, or come and visit us in ILoom 112 _ _ 

of Burnside Hall. You can also 
find us on the World Wide Web f 

at http://www.mcgill.ca/mcs. McGUI CompUtCr StOrO 




Authentic Indian Cuisine 
Curry, Tandoori & 
Vegetarian Dishes 

Balthi Dish amiable evenings 



Lunch Specials $ A25 
from ^ 



0/, OFF TAKE-OUT ORDERS 

STUDENT DISCOUNT 



3490 PARK AVE. >844-3178 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for i) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



The Orisinalt 1107 Sle. Catherine West (comer Peel) 
../^Atriums: 870 de Maisonneuve East (Berri metro) 

mi " 

In the heart of Montreal 

^ Ü ' DAity SPECIALS 

1 All our specials are prepared fresh daily from scratch 
I by our chef. Only GRADE A RED BRAND MEATS are 

I served at PEEL PUB.'Most daily spedais indude a fresh 

J baked roll, fresh cooked vegetable and choice of 
salad, rice or potMo (fries,^mashed, boiled or baked). 

MONOAy ^ i'mesdaT . - 4P-' 

Rib Steak Dinner 15.99 Grilled Chicken 4 Shrimps Platter „ 15.99 

Veal Cutlet iSpashetU 14.99 Pis Knuckle Platter 14.99 

Grilled Chicken filet Club Sandwich Platter 13.99 Beef Stew Dinner 13.99 

Shepherd Pie _ 12,99 PiiM ^^” i ' 12.99 



id 



MONDAV 

Rib Steak Dinner 
Veal Cutlet ASpashetU 



WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 

Roast Pork Dinner 15.99 Chicken Brochette Platter 

Grilled Chicken Filet Dinner 14.99 Smoked Meat Sandwich Platter 

Lasasna & Caesar Salad (meat orvesetarian)13.99 Pinashetti or Pizzacaesar 
Hamburser Steak Dinner : 12.99 Home Made Meat Pie 



IRIDAy 

Fish & Chips Platter ' 15.99 

Roast Chicken Dinner - 14.99 

Beef Bourguisnon Platter 13.99 

Caesarshetti 12.99 

BON APPÉTIT! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOU DON’T PAY. 



At Peel Pub breakfast is as simple as 1,2,31 
Bottomless cup of coffee, 2 eggs, toast, home fries, lettuce & tomatc/Sl.SJ 



Umberiand ^ 





COUPON 
ON 

TIMBERLAND 

SHOES 

-WITH YOUR STUnENT l.l). 



USED 



RoluerbladcA 




SKATED 

STARTING AT 



H5, H7, H9 






*WITH YOUR STUDENT I.D. 



COO 



Montréal En-LIGNE Sport 



BUSINESS HOURS: 10 AM TO 8 PM 
MONDAY THROUGH SUNDAY 

55, DE LA COMMUNE WEST CORNER ST-LAURrNT 
OLD MONTRÉAL, 849-5211 r.ic 













NATIONAL ; 

BANK OF ; 

CANADA > 

Our National Bank, a whole ! 
new way of thinking! : 

This year the Nationai Bank j 
weicomes McGill University^ 
students with a newiyj 
designed banking program | 
suited to meet your needs. | 
We cail it Right on Targetl \ 

Bring this ad and inquire ; 
about the advantages of the | 
Right on Target program. We j 
are iocated opposite the; 
McGiil University Campus • 
with two entrances to serve j 
you better. • 

2100 University 680 Sherbrooke West ■ 
Montreal, Qc H3A 2T3 Montreal, Qc H3A 2T3 \ 

281-9620 




Director: Morton Weinfeld, Sociology 3463 Peel Street, 3rd floor 398-6853 
Office hours: Wed. 2 to 4 pm or by appointment 

Advisory Committee - J. Black (Political Science); A. Farmakides (Classics); V. Hori 
(Religious Studies); T. Morantz (Anthropology); B. Ray (Geography); J. Torczyner 
(Social Work); U. Turgay (Islamic Studies). 

The Minor Program in Canadian Ethnic Studies is an interdisciplinary program 
administered by the Faculty of Arts. It is affiliated with the McGill Institute for 
the Study of Canada. The Program can be taken in conjunction with any primary 
program in Arts or Science. It offers to undergraduate students a structured 
framework in which to appreciate the range of social scientific approaches to 
the study of ethnic diversity in Canada. The term "ethnic" is used in a very 
broad sense, to include the full spectrum of ethnic, cultural, aboriginal, linguistic, 
and racial groups in Canada. 

The disciplines featured in the program are Sociology, Anthropology, Geography, 
History, and Political Science. In special cases, courses taken from other Arts 
departments, and other units at McGill, may be considered (e.g. Social Work, 
Education), with the consent of the Director. The same is true of new relevant 
courses. 

Apart from the intrinsic interest and importance of the subject, the program 
may be of practical use. Students pursuing further graduate and professional 
training or employment in a variety of areas will find familiarity with issues 
relating to cultural diversity to be an asset. These include the fields of health, 
social services, education, law, law enforcement, human resources and personnel; 
occupations in government agencies, in ethnocultural and other non-governmental 
organizations; and graduate work in all the social sciences. 

The Canadian Ethnic Studies Program will also sponsor programs of interest 
for the McGill community during the course of the year. Students interested in 
registering in this Program should contact the Director. 

See page A-18 of the McGill Course Calendar of Undergraduate Programs for 
1996-97, for more details. 



Have You 
Thought 
About Taking 
Translation as 
an Elective? 



McGill Centre for 
CONTINUING 
W EDUCATION 



The Dqiartment of Languages and 
Translation, Centre for Continuing 
Education, offers undergraduate 
credit courses in 

German Translation 

German to French 

Spanish Translation 

Spanish to English 
Spanish to French 

These 13-week courses start the 
week of 9 September. A mastery of 
both source and target languages is 
required. The emphasis is on 
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by Ira Naymon 

If Mary Harron, the writer/di- 
rector of the film / Shot Andy 
Warhol, is to be believed, Valerie 
Solanas was not a very nice per- 
son. Solanas, the author of 
S.C.U.M. Manifesto , mooched 
off her friends, most of whom, 
like her, had next to nothing. She 
hated men, but she didn't seem 
to like women much, either. She 
had an abrasive personality 
which she never felt the need to 
soften to get along with other 
people, even when she wanted 
something from them. Espe- 
cially when she wanted some- 
thing from them. 

Despite this, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, she commands our 
attention. 

/ Shot Andy Warhol is an anti- 
dote to all the romantic myths 
developing around the famous 
painter and the group of avant 
garde filmmakers, socialites and 
musicians (most famously the 
Velvet Underground) who sur- 
rounded him in his studio, the 
Factory. In biographies and 
documentaries on "the scene," 
the Factory has come to repre- 
sent the height of 1960s fashion- 
able counter-culture society. 

By focusing on Solanas, who 
was a minor character in the 
saga of the studio, Harron gives 
us a different view of 60s New 
York. Solanas lived a meager 
hand-to-mouth existence on the 
streets, marginalised by her les- 
bianism, poverty and the ex- 
tremity with which she ex- 
pressed her views. 

The film contains many ex- 
cerpts of the Manifesto (read by 
Lili Taylor, whose brilliant por- 
trayal of Solanas evokes sympa- 
thy and disgust). Stripped of 
their rhetorical excesses, it is 
easy to reconcile many of her 
central beliefs with contempo- 
rary feminist theory. 

You would expect that 
Solanas would naturally fit in 
with the other marginalised 
characters who were creating 
their own culture at the Factory, 
but, from the beginning, they 
rejected her. At first, Warhol ac- 
cepted a copy of her play. Up 
Your Ass, which Solanas wanted 
him to produce. But he never 
actually read it (he just liked the 
title). When other members of 
the Factory told him it was ter- 
rible, he took them at their word 
and forgot all about it. 

The viewer is left with the 
sense that the male members of 
the Factory had a misogynist 
double standard which gave 
them the freedom to be who 
they wanted, but forced the fe- 
male members of the Factory to 
conform to standards of beauty 
and behaviour not too far re- 
moved from mainstream soci- 
ety. (There are scenes of women 
being encouraged to wear 
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I Shot Andy Warhol shows the flip side of the 60's counter culture 



makeup and show parts of their 
bodies for the pleasure of the 
men.) Solanas, particularly in 
S.C.U.M. Manifesto, railed 
against such sexism, so it should 
come as no surprise that she did 
not fit in at the Factory. Nobody 
rejects Solanas outright - at least, 
not until close to the end of the 
film — but she is repeatedly ig- 
nored and pushed aside for 
other, more conformist, women. 

Much of I Shot Andy Warhol 
is taken up with Solanas' at- 
tempts to get Warhol to just pay 
attention to her, initially to get 
her play produced, but eventu- 
ally because she wanted, on 
some emotional level, to be part 
of his glittering scene. Frus- 



trated in all her efforts to 
be taken seriously by 
anybody at the Factory, 
Solanas resorts to the 
shooting referred to in 
the title. 

Although clearly 
emotionally disturbed, 
Harron believes Solanas 
was "very brilliant and 
very ahead of her time." 
Harron's film indicts the 
counter-culture which, 
although it preached 
inclusivity, especially of 
those who had been re- 
jected by the 'main- 
stream' culture, set up its 
own standards of social 
acceptability. 
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I Shot Andy Warhol is 
the kind of film which 
will leave most viewers 
wanting more. On the 
one hand, it doesn't 
delve into life at the Fac- 
tory in any detail, which 
viewers interested in that 
time and place will find 
frustrating. On the other 
hand, I would have liked 
to have seen Solanas' 
psychology developed in 
greater depth. 

But these are rela- 
tively minor problems. / 
Shot Andy Warhol is a 
powerful portrait of a 
woman on the fringes of 
the counter-culture of the 
1960s. 



Montréal, you're my what? 

City of Montréars ad campaign misses the point 






It began 
in May 
when lamp- 
post ban- 
ners declar- 
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You may have seen the bill- 
boards across the city. Or, if 
you've been channel surfing 
lately, you may have seen the TV 
commercials: a medley of im- 
ages of smiling kids, an over- 
joyed young woman clutching 
her university diploma and 
kicking her heels together in the 
air, and panoramic views of the 
city in all its sunbathed green 
glory. 



Mÿ ^ years, the 

k/ campaign 
- cost is esti- 
' at $7 

costly ads 

Montrealers 
^ of the stress 

ment rates, 
especially 
among 
youth. It's also supposed to stem 
the outflow of Montrealers fed 
up with the city's flailing 
economy. 

Michel Ouellet, Assistant Di- 
rector of Communications for 
the City of Montréal and direc- 
tor of the campaign, says that 
with so many Montrealers talk- 
ing about depressing things, the 
campaign is an effort to boost 
the city's morale. 



But an ad campaign seems an 
odd place to channel such in- 
vestments. You'd think all that 
money would be better spent on 
social services or affordable 
housing, both of which are 
badly needed in this city. 

City Hall is investing S1.2 
million in the campaign over 
two years, while the Canadian 
government is handing over $1 
million. And corporate sponsor- 
ship of the ads, from companies 
like AT&T Canada and The 
Groupe Jean Coutu, total over 
$1 million. 

In addition, the partner TV 
stations, along with over half a 
dozen radio stations and news- 
papers, offered $3.7 million 
worth of air time for free. 

Not surprisingly, the com- 
mercials feature images like a 
woman walking through the 
park with a Jean Coutu bag and 
a woman at work amid technol- 
ogy wearing an AT&T badge. 
C^e commercial, sponsored in 
part by Gaz Métropolitain, 
shows us Montréal by lamplight 
while an Andrew Lloyd Webber 
type belts out "Montréal, you 
are my light!" 

The ads — aimed at uniting 
Montrealers around a celebra- 
tion of their city — smack of 
more than a little irony. 

Montréal, after all, was 
named Canada's most impover- 
ished city in a recent Statistics 
Canada report. And with good 
reason. 

There are thousands of home- 



less people on the streets of 
Montréal, and more families 
slipping below the poverty line 
each year, according to this city's 
poverty workers. 

And City Hall isn't doing 
much to help the situation. 

Last year, Bourque closed 
three public libraries and at- 
tempted to cut the annual li- 
brary budget by $25 million. 

This spring, the Mayor also 
moved to decrease the number 
of employees at city-run day 
camps and daycare facilities. 

In fact. Mayor Bourque's in- 
terests seem to lie more in pomp 
than circumstance. Last year, he 
spent over $300 000 alone on 
Christmas lights for City Hall. 

Ouellet claims that social 
service needs are being ad- 
dressed by the city's other de- 
partments. He notes that the 
city's Communications budget 
has been cut by 80% since 1985, 
adding that it's one of the small- 
est for a city this size. And he 
says that "It's impossible to 
please everybody." 

But overall, c5uellet defends 
the importance of the motiva- 
tional campaign, saying that it 
has done "something fantastic 
for this city." 

Just one question: What 
about the needs of the growing 
homeless population of 
Montréal - isn't it their city too? 

•Idella Sturino, with files 
from Anup Grewal 
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The Student Aid Office is pleased to announce the continuation 
of the Work Study Program for the 1996-97 academic year! In 
addition to our regular funding, the Science Undergraduate 
Society has continued their contribution to the Work Study 
Program to create positions in the Faculty of Science for science 
students. 

WHAT IS WORK STUDY? 

If is 0 program that provides part-time on-compus employment 
for full-time degree students who demonstrate financial need. 
Eligible employers will benefit from subsidized labour costs 
when work study students ore hired. 

HOW DO I APPLY? 

Work Study student applications and brochures are available 
of the Student Aid office on both campuses. Applications must 
be returned to the Student Aid office by: September 9, 1996. 

OFFICE OF STUDENT AID & INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISER 
1 Powell Building, 3637 Peel St., Room 200 



STUCK BEHIND A SMOKESCREEN 

Pro-health lobbyists push for more 
regulation of cigarettes 

by Andrea Mason 



At a time when people all over 
North America are calling for 
tighter control of the tobacco 
industry, the federal govern- 
ment in Canada has failed to 
move forward on the issue. 

Garfield Mahood, executive 
director of the Non-Smokers' 
Rights Association, declared 
that the federal government has 
exhibited a complete absence of 
will to deal wiüi the problem. 
He criticised the Liberals for 
their "cavalier and unconscion- 
able attitude." 

Mahood's association is part 
of a coalition of pro-health lobby 
groups, including tlie Canadian 
Cancer Society, the Canadian 
Medical Association, the 
Canada Council on Smoking 
and Health, Physicians for a 
Smoke-Free Canada, and the 
Heart and Stroke Foundation of 
Canada. 

The coalition is calling for the 
adoption of former Health Min- 
ister Diane Marleau's "Blueprint 
to protect the health of Canadi- 
ans" which she tabled on De- 
cember 12, 1995. The bill was to 
replace the legislation struck 
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down by the Supreme Court of 
Canada on September 21 which 
resulted in the lifting of the 
magazine and billboard ban on 
tobacco advertising. The court 
determined that the ban was 
unconstitutional and the gov- 
ernment could impose only par- 
tial limits so as not to infringe 
on the companies' freedom of 
expression. 

Marleau's "Blueprint" was 
widely accepted by the pro- 
health lobby. Marleau declared 
that she wanted to go "as far and 
as fast as possible" with her new 
legislation. 

According to Cynthia 
Callard, executive director of 
Physicians for a Smoke-Free 
Canada, since David Dingwall 
was appointed Health Minister, 
the legislation has been moved 
to the back burner. Dingwall al- 
lowed Marleau's legislation to 
die and has yet to re-introduce 
any bill to the cabinet. Callard 
has little faith in Dingwall. Site 
believes "his actions belie his 
words." 

In addition, Callard is con- 
vinced tliat part of the reason 
Dingwall has been so slow ^ 
in tabling any further leg- / a 
islation is because of the / A 
strong influence exer- / A| 
cised by the tobacco / I^Ê 
companies. "The to- I IH| 
bacco companies are I Cl 
very well connected to \ K 
the Liberals. They twist \ v 
arms. Tlie tobacco lobby 
has delayed legislation al- \ 
ready," she commented. 

Marleau's "Blueprint" 
would have created what 
Mahood describes as a 
"changed regulatory frame- 
work." 

Historically, tobacco was ex- 
empted from every law which 
regulated addictive substances 
and toxic products. The "Blue- 
print" would bring tobacco un- 
der regulation for the first time. 
It would create a tobacco-spe- 
cific statute and change the 
framework so the production 
and marketing of tobacco would 
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be illegal without the specific 
permission of the government. 

Mahood explained that this 
would prevent tobacco compa- 
nies from exploiting the loop- 
holes in government legislation 
as they have done in the past. 
Marleau's proposal stipulates 
that any move by tobacco com- 
panies would require the gov- 
ernment's consent, thus it 
would not be necessary to cre- 
ate new legislation every time 
the industry changes its tactics. 

The pro-health lobby is also 
demanding that tobacco compa- 
nies put an end to sponsorship 
of sporting and cultural events, 
for example Du Maurier Open 
tennis tournaments, the 
Montréal Grand Prix and the 
Montréal Symphony Orchestra. 

Sponsorship is widely con- 
sidered to be the most powerful 
marketing tool wielded by to- 
bacco companies. Callard wor- 
ries particularly about its effect 
on young people. "There is a 
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concern with teenagers thinking 
that smoking is associated with 
a sophisticated, jazzy lifestyle 
when they see the Du Maurier 
name plastered all over the 
Montréal Jazz Festival bill- 
boards and posters etc.." 

Denis Coté of Info Tabac 
agrees. He explains, "We can no 
longer associate sport and cul- 
ture with cigarettes." 

Callard sees no problem with 
tobacco companies simply do- 
nating money to cultural and 
sporting events without expect- 
ing publicity in return. "I have 
no problem with philantliropy," 
she stated. 

Coté, however, believes "to- 
bacco companies should stay in 
their industry and make ciga- 
rettes and that's all." He added, 
"organisers of events always 
have to give something back." 

If the "Blueprint to protect 
the health of Canadians" is ta- 
bled, the pro-health lobby's con- 
cerns over the issue of sponsor- 
ship will be resolved as the in- 
dustry's every step will be re- 
stricted. 
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Five things you didn’t 

READ ABOUT THE OLYMPICS 

by Kevin Siu 

A midst the gaudy opening and closing ceremonies, the unexpected Centennial Park bombing, 
and the less unexpected organisational glitches in Atlanta, the media had barely enough time 
to cover the Olympic events themselves. Perhaps then, it is not surprising that a few stories 
about the Olympics and its governing body, the International Olympics Committee (IOC), were over- 
looked in the two-week frenzy. So, in the event that Neiosweek or NBC Nightly News is running low on 
story ideas, here are five likely to raise some eyebrows: 
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1974; IOC PRESIDENT Samaranch shakes 
HANDS WITH GENERAL FRANCO AS SpAIN's FUTURE 
KING Juan Carlos looks on. 



steadily denied re- 
spect towards 
women athletes. 
This year, touted by 
many publications 
— including Sports 
Illustrated and 
Neivsweek — as the 
year of the woman 
athlete, has proven 
to be no exception. 



1. IOC president Juan 
Antonio Samaranch was a fas- 
cist Blue Shirt under Francisco 
Franco. In a profile of the IOC 
president, Maclean's describes 
Samaranch as "a subtle Spanish 
diplomat." Curiously, the article 
omits mention of his lengthy 
service as a member of the 
Movimiento, the fascist party 
under the dictatorship of 
Franco — a supporter of 
Hitler and Mussolini. As 
minister of sport and 
president of Catalonia's 
regional government 

until Franco's death in / 

1975, Samaranch sup- / 

ported the denial of civil J 

liberties in Spain and the 
systematic dismantling 
of his own Catalan Ian- , 

guage and culture. At V 

the 1994 Winter Games \ 

in Lillehammer, Norwe- \ 

gian Olympic medalist \ 

Vegard Ulvang de- 
nounced Samaranch's 
involvement with fas- 
cism. Other question- 
able 'involvements' 
among IOC members in- 
clude Major General Francis 
Nyangweso's service as an army 
commander, minister of culture 
and ambassador under Ugan- 
dan dictator Idi Amin, and Kim 
Un Song's years as a Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency op- 
erative. 

2. Only seven of the IOC's 
106 voting members are 
women. Tlie implications of this 
under-representation are espe- 
cially striking considering the 
IOC's 30-ycar policy of manda- 
tory random sex testing for 
women athletes. From the origi- 
nal physical examination of 
genitalia (i.e. groping) to the 
current polymerase chain reac- 
tion test, sex testing has been not 
only demeaning, and obviously 
unpleasant, but is also largely 
inaccurate. While other govern- 
ing bodies of sports have aban- 
doned t he practice, the IOC has 
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hakes 3 . The IOC 

.in's future spends more 

money on stamp- 

collecting than on 
developing para-athletics. In 
1985, the IOC gave US$60 000 to 
disabled sports; in comparison, 
$200 000 was devoted to the col- 
lection of Olympics-related 
postage stamps. In 1991, the In- 
ternational Paralympic Com- 
mittee (IPC) was given only 
$40 000 by the IOC. Historically, 
the inclusion of para-athletic 
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events in the 'regular' Olympics 
has been an issue the IOC has 
consistently avoided. Tlie IOC 
has preferred to maintain only 
a loose association between the 
Olympics and the Paralympics. 
In fact, the IOC forced the IPC 
to discontinue usage of the 
Paralympic's five teardrop em- 
blem because of its likeness to 
the Olympic rings logo. 

4. The IOC hired a public re- 
lations firm — likely in a bid 
to win the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Although the IOC widely denies 
its calculated interest in winning 
a Nobel Peace Prize, its actions 
would suggest otherwise. After 
Samaranch won the incipient 
"Seoul Peace Prize" in 1990, the 
IOC hired Grey International, an 
advertising and public relations 
firm, ostensibly to help in "com- 
municating the [IOC's] re-dedi- 
cation to Olympic values" in 
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1994 and 1996. At the same time, 
Samaranch repeatedly empha- 
sised the IOC's contribution to 
the "ideal of peace and human 
brotherhood." To bolster this 
image, the IOC introduced the 
Olympic Truce — an interna- 
tional truce during the 1994 Ol- 
ympic Winter Games. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1994 — the first day of 
the Olympic Truce — 68 people 
were killed by mortar in 
Sarajevo, incidentally the site of 
the 1984 Winter Games. 

5. 15 000 Atlantans were 
evicted in preparation for At- 
lanta '96. For each Olympics, the 
host city must make room for a 
number of structures to accom- 
modate the athletes (the Ath- 
lete's Village), the sponsors 
(Coca-Cola Olympic City), and 
the spectators (Centennial Ol- 
ympic Park). At the same time, 
the city must undergo rapid 
gentrification in antici- 
pation of the impend- 
ing media scrutiny. 
Often, the result is to 
. the detriment of the 

V . city's more vulnerable 

\ citizens, namely the 

Y homeless and the 

Y poor. In Atlanta, it has 

1 1 y. been reported that al- 

^ , most 9 500 homeless 

people were arrested 
in the year leading up 
/f to the Centennial 

y. / Games. Also, Atlanta's 

'y ■ Woodruff Park was 

y renovated, with the 

main purpose of ren- 
dering it inhospitable 
to Atlanta's 20 000 
homeless, and public 
housing was cleared 
out for new buildings. In a most 
extreme measure, one-way bus 
tickets out of the city were given 
to the 'undesirables'. According 
to the Olympic Charter, the IOC 
"fights any form of discrimina- 
tion affecting the Olympic 
Movement." As its non-involve- 
ment suggests, the IOC evi- 
dently does not believe that a 
host city's treatment of its home- 
less population affects the Ol- 
ympic Movement. 

Sources include: The Lords of 
the Rings by Vyv Siinson and 
Andrew Jennings (1992 
Stoddart Publishing), Tlie New 
Lords of the Rings by Andrew 
Jennings (1996 Pocket Books), 
Maclean's, The Nation, The 
New Yorker, Newsweek, 
People's Tribune (online edi- 
tion), Sports Illustrated, and 
Worker's World. 
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PIANOS PRESTIGE 
482-5304 

6078, Sherbrooke St. West 
Corner Hingston N.D.G. Metro Vendôme 
Bus 105 

Bosendorfer Sleinway & Sons Boston 
Samick Knabe Piano-Disc 

BOSTON HITS RIGHT KEY 

WHY WOULD a university music school that had received 
one brand of pianos every year ... virtually for free buy 
another piano brand? Just ask the people in the Music 
Department at the University of Texas. 

“When we tried the Boston piano, we found 
much to like: the tone, the touch, the quality of construction, 
and the features” says Dr. David Stokan, head of the 
.school’s keyboard department. “We al.so felt good knowing 
that Steinway & Sons stands behind the Boston.” 

Since the Boston piano was introduced by 
Steinway in 1992, the Boston has received lots of praise 
from numerous schools, churches, technicians and private 
individuals worldwide. 

“It is tmly a superb instmment, and we recommend 
it highly to other teachers and students” writes Dr. Dwight 
Gatwood of the University of Tennessee. This newly 
discovered fame has also echoed into Canada. Mrs. Fedalizo 
of the Pandy Tinig Choral ensemble was equally impres.sed 
with the precision of its touch and the beauty of its sound. 

The reason for its success? Quite simply value! 
In today’s highly competitive piano market, the consumer 
demands value. The Boston offers this value by its price 
and quality. 

Tone, touch, construction, and 140 years of piano 
making experience from Steinway gives each Boston piano 
the edge from its nearest competitor. 

Beginner or advanced — the player will enjoy a 
warm, full tone that borders on the spectacular. Please 
come in to hear sounds you never thought possible from 
your fingers. This is not just a Boston. This is Boston by 
Steinway. . 
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The Boston is only available through the Steinway dealer 
at: Pianos Prestige 482-5304 
visit us at 6078 Sherbrooke st West 
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Now that you're at college 
you're gonna have to learn to walk 
the walk, and talk the talk. Pres- 
sure's on! But don't fret. Check out 
some of these book stores, art gal- 
leries and music stores and you'll 
become the catalyst for many a late 
night consciousness-raising con- 
versation. Think of it as deodorant 
for the mind: pressure's on, getting 
higher — difference is, you stay 
drier. And remember, this list is far 
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MOVING & STORAGE 




STUDENT SPECIAL 

DOUBLE Rag.$4«« SINGLE R«g. «4W 

$139 $125 
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FUTON DE MONT ROYAL 




I UCTORY OUTLET 
Opening Sale 
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385Z Wellington. Verdun 7BB-15BB ^ 
1212 Notre-Dame, Uchine7BE-1SBB 




Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Toronto - Vancouver (wkly) 
NY -Fla. (USA) 

7 days - 24 hours. 
LOW RATES 
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MORGENTALER CLINIC 

30 St. Joseph Blvd. E., Suite 710 
Tel: 844-4844 

• • • 

Abortion Services 

Competent and compassionate care. 
Confidentiality assured. 

Suturday appointments also available. 



W DEAN OF THE 

FACULTY OF RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

The current term of office of Dean Donna Runnalls of the 
Faculty of Religious Studies comes to an end December 
31, 1996. Accordingly, an Advisory Committee to review 
the Deanship has been established. 

The Dean is responsible to the Vice-Principal (Academic) 
for the supervision and administration of the academic 
programs, budgets and all activities of the Faculty of 
Religious Studies. Appropriate scholarly and administrative 
experience is required, facility in French is desirable. 

McGill University is committed to equity in employment. 

Nominations to, and applications for, as well as comments 
about, the position are invited. A curriculum vitae and 
the names and addresses of three referees should 
accompony the application or nomination. These should 
be addressed to: 

Dr. T.H. Chan, Vice-Principal (Academic), 

James Administration Building 

prior to October 31, 1996. 
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W dean of the 

FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 

The second term of office of Dean Wallace Crowston of 
the Faculty of Management comes to an end May 31, 
1997. Accordingly, an Advisory Committee to review the 
Deanship has been established. 

The Dean of Management supervises and administers the 
programs, budgets and all activities of the Faculty. 
Demonstrated scholarly and administrative experience, 
as well as proven leadership quality, is required. Facility 
in French will be an asset. 

McGill University is committed to equity in employment. 



Monday; September 9 

• American Sign Language 
of Montréal, a non-profit chari- 
table organisation, is offering 
ASL courses with Vista. The 
course begins Sept. 9. Registra- 
tion for the course goes until 
Sept. 6. For more information, 
call 482-6050 Voice/TTV be- 
tween 9h-17h, or through Bell 
Relay Service at 1-800-855-0511, 
ask for 482-6050. 

• The Centre for Literacy 
launches its new literary re- 
source for women, "Why Wom- 
en's Curriculum?" between 
19h30-21h30, Dawson College, 
4001 Do Maissoneuve West, 
Room 7C5-Rose Lounge. Info 
Peggy Killeen at 931-8731, ext. 
1415. 

• AMI-Québcc offers 
evening support groups for 
families of the mentally ill, Mon- 
days at 19h30, 4333 Cote Sle. 
Catherine Road. Info 486-1448. 

Ongoing 

• Santropol Roulant is look- 
ing for community-minded, en- 
ergetic volunteers to help out 
with its non-profit Meals-on- 
Whecls organisation. Info Kelly 
at 284-9335. 

• Jewish Family Services of 
the Baron de Hirsch Institute 
seeks volunteers for its Class- 
room Partner Tutoring Project. 
Info Linda Wexler at 342-0000. 

• The Women's Centre of 
Montreal seeks volunteers to 
accompany women during their 
legal procedures in court. Info 
Line Lévesque at 842-4780. 

• Tcl-Aidc, a free 24-hour lis- 
tening service for people in dis- 
tress, seeks volunteers. Info 935- 
1105. 

• Canadian Authors Asso- 
ciation offers lectures and work- 
shops for writers. Info 939-9822 
or 937-0012. 

Beyond 

• The Montreal Assault Pre- 
vention Centre offers its next 
self-defense course for women 
Sept. 29-Oct. 6. Info 284-1212. 



SUBJECT TO CLASSIFICATION 



OPENS FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 6 
AT THEATRES EVERYWHERE 



Nominations to, and applications for, as well as comments 
about, the position are invited. A curriculum vitae and 
the names and addresses of three referees should 
accompany the application or nomination. These should 
be addressed to; 

Dr. T.H. Chan, Vice-Principal (Academic), 

James Administration Building 
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prior to October 31, 1996. 
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CONCERNS 

Sheldon Goldberg's Queer Chimera defies 
(or rather, denies) explanation 




by Karen Tamaki 

Sheldon Goldberg's explana- 
tions of his works are a bit dif- 
ficult to understand. This is 
perhaps because many contex- 
tual elements that are, in my 
opinion, important to the 
viewer of the art, Goldberg 
insists are "not his concern." 
Of course, it is obviously dif- 
ficult for the visual artist to 
translate his or her works into 
the verbal. "If I were a literal 
person," Goldberg explains, "I 
would write. But I'm not. I'm 
visual..." 

Calling himself a voyeur 
and a painter, Goldberg may 
be best described as a collec- 
tor of the "found images 
around him." Most of his 
found images are of men, 
which is in keeping with his 
show's theme of "the differing 
perceptions of masculinity" 
and "changing masculine 
roles." 

His works examine this 
theme through various mixed 
media portraits: a body 

builder in repose, a drag 
queen named "Eve" (who 
Sheldon encountered on the 
street), the running figures of 
muscular men on a Grecian 
Urn. Nabbed from various 
magazine ads, captured on 
different photo shoots (never, 
though, in a studio) and culled 
from his own personal photo 
collection, Sheldon's "found 
images" can be 'found' just 
about anywhere. 

What he produces are 
known as 'photograms' — pic- 
tures altered with differing 
exposure to light, playing with 
the colour and light in the im- 
age so that black becomes 
white, yellow becomes purple 
and so on. Sheldon plays with 
each image by layering his pic- 
tures with various back- 
grounds. The result is some- 
thing of a cross between what 
looks like a hologram and 
something that resembles that 
picture of your brother that the 
developers at the photo booth 
misprinted. 

The colours in Goldburg's 
works are strong and almost 
acidic. By playing with the col- 
ours he transforms the mun- 
dane image into something ee- 
rie. For example in the sets of 
prints of the body builder a 
sort of 'inner'-ground (as op- 
posed to backround) shifts 
within the outline of the body 
builder's muscular frame. 
There is even, if you can find 



it, a self-portrait in the collec- 
tion where Sheldon uses an X- 
ray in the backround of one of 
his prints. 

To a certain extent, this 
makes Goldberg's works al- 
most hard to focus on be- 
cause there is so much to 
focus on at once. To the 
visual eye, the works are 
a bit over-stimulating, 
but this is not to imply 
that this effect is not for 
some appealing. 

Goldberg notes, as 
myself and another re- 
porter peruse his works, 
that many other artists 
have been critical of his 
works because they are 
not 'good photography'. 
However, since 

Goldberg does not con- 
sider himself a photog- 
rapher it's not at all sur- 
prising that, when 
asked if he believes that 
'bad' photography can 
be 'good art', he ex- 
plains that it is a good 
question no doubt, but 
not one that really con- 
cerns him. 

His lack of concern 
makes it difficult to dis- 
cuss the ideas behind 
his work or the context 
behind the image. Ac- 
cording to Goldberg, 
the image of the drag 
queen is romantic. In 
his artist's statement, he 
links the image of the 
drag queen to "glam- 
our" which he de- 
scribes as being "wom- 
en's magical power 
over men." Otherwise, 
Goldberg is hesitant to 
discuss the topic of im- 
ages of femininity — 
his show, after all, is 
about images of mascu- 
linity. However, in us- 
ing and defining the 
word 'glamour', he has 
automatically ventured 
into this territory. 

As a woman, I can- 
not help but be slightly 
offended by his mysti- 
cal treatment of the 
subject. His avoidance 
of discussing feminine 
images or gender types 
glosses over the impor- 
tance of the role they play, 
both in women's oppression 
and in the formation of the 
male gender role. The images 
displayed in his works of the 



drag queen may be romantic, 
but the drag queen in the 
photo certainly does not lead 
a romantic life when weaving 
her way home through the 
crowded streets as a man 



dressed as a woman. 

Goldberg recounts that, 
during the shoot of Eve on the 
street. Eve was harassed sev- 
eral times by passers-by. 



Sheldon readily admits that 
his works include stereotypi- 
cal images, but neglects to 
comment further as to their 
ramifications or the treatment 
that Eve, his subject, encoun- 



tered on the street. 

Goldberg insists on not only 
keeping a distance between 
himself and his subjects (the 
next of whom, if you are inter- 



ested, might be leather men 
and skin heads, if he gets his 
wish), but also maintaining a 
distance between himself and 
his work. I get the impression, 
at points, that Goldberg would 
have much preferred to have 
left his art stand on its own so 
that he would not have to en- 
gage in discussion concerning 
his visual playground. 

Regardless of Goldberg's 
questionable politics, he at 
least makes his opinions 
known long enough to defend 
my honour — or, at least, my 
sexual orientation. In the 
course of a debate about the ti- 
tle of his show, which I will 
discuss in a second, 1 mention 
that I am a lesbian. Though 
Goldberg seems nonchalant 
about this information, the re- 
porter next to me begins to as- 
sault me with a barrage of 
questions. 

"Why do you think you're 
gay," she asks, "I mean, do you 
think it's a choice or biologi- 
cal?" Goldberg frowns. "That 
is the most ridiculous and 
pointless question to ever be 
asked in this living room." 1 
could have not have said it 
better myself. 

Finally, 1 feel it necessary to 
issue a small warning regard- 
ing the title of the show. Queer 
Chimera. I will admit that my 
interest in this artist, before 
having met him, was piqued 
by my assumption that the art- 
ist himself is queer. He is not. 

'Queer', in the context of 
Goldberg's works, refers to the 
definition of the word as "dif- 
ferent." Is this accurate? I sup- 
pose Goldberg's works are cer- 
tainly different from others 
that I have seen, though they 
remind me a bit of the works 
of artist Peter Balskzy. 
Whether or not they are 'con- 
troversial' ( as Goldberg seems 
to think they will be) or exam- 
ples of 'good art', is up to the 
individual viewer. Whether or 
not you want to pay money to 
be able to make that call is up 
to you. I can tell you that I, de- 
spite the fact that 1 have a free 
ticket, will probably be catch- 
ing a movie, watching TV, or 
walking my cat that day in- 
stead. 



Sheldon Goldberg's Queer 
Chimera will be exhibited 
at Concordia's VA Gallery, 
September 4-13. 
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ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS 



Rhodes Scholarships 

Eleven Rhodes Scholarships ore now open for (onodion sludenis. These Stholorships ore 
lenoble ol ihe University of Oxford, Englond, ond the value is opproximotely Î1 2,000 per 
yeor. They ore gronted for two years with the possibility ol o third yeor. The winners will 
he required to commence their studies in October 1 997. The eleven Scholarships ore allotted, 
three to the Western Region (Monitobo, Soskotchewon ond Alberto), two to eoch of Ontario, 
Quebec ond the Maritime Region (New Brunswick, Novo Scotia and Prince Edward Island) 
and one each to British Columbia ond Newfoundland. 

Eligibility 

^ Candidate must: 

1 . be 0 Canodian citizen or a person domiciled in Canada; 

2. have been born between 2 October 1972 and I October )978; 

3. except for medical students, hove received an undergraduate degree before taking up 
the scholorship. 

Information available: 

office of the Deon of Students 
3637 Peel Street, Room 21 1 

Information Sessions will be held as follows: 

Thunday 29 August at 3:00 p.m. 

Thursday 5 September 1996 at 10:00 o.m. 

Mondoy 9 September 1996 at 2:30 p.m. 

Wednesday 1 1 September 1 996 at 1 0:30 o.m. 

Friday 1 3 September 1 996 at ] :00 p.m. 

Tuesday 17 September 1996 at 1:30 p.m. 

Application Forms will be distributed ONLY at Information Sessions. 

DEADLINE: WEDNESDAY 25 SEPTEMBER 1996 

In order to receive the University's recommendation oppliconts MUST porticipate in the 
internal screening process. 

(NOTE: American students con obtain information on the Rhodes Scholorships competition 
for their home state from this office.) 
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Protection for whom? 

Iraq-U.S. conflict leaves 

Kurdish question hanging 



by Anup Grewal 

In the wake of the latest U.S.- 
Iraq conflict over claims to the 
Kurdish territories in Northern 
Iraq, people are beginning to 
question if the interests of the 
Kurds are even a concern. 

Beneath the rhetoric concern- 
ing who is protecting the Kurds, 
be it propagated by Saddam 
Hussein, the Clinton adminis- 
tration or the split Kurdish lead- 
ership itself, the idea of creating 
a Kurdish territory seems to be 
as unattainable as ever. 

Last week Saddam Hussein 
sent thousands of troops to 
Iribil, a city in the U.S.-pro- 
tected Kurdish territory, after 
one of two Kurdish political 
parties, the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party (KDP) asked Iraq 
to be its ally. The request came 
after KDP's rival, the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan (PUK) re- 
ceived weapons and aid from 
Iran. 

The U.S. responded to Iraq 
this week with a series of cruise 
missile attacks, the creation of a 
larger no-fly zone for Iraqi 
planes and an end to a U.N. ne- 
gotiated agreement partially lift- 
ing the 5 year oil embargo on 
Iraq. 

Clinton declared that the U.S. 
would not let Iraq violate the 
regulations of the U.S. protected 
safe zone. 

But it is becoming more and 
more clear that the safe zone has 
never been anything but a 
bandaid solution. 

In fact the U.S and its allies 
seem to be stuck in an undesir- 
able situation. In the interests of 
keeping Hussein's power at bay, 
they are supporting the cause of 
a safe haven, but are not willing 
to support the idea of a larger 
Kurdish homeland. 

"If the U.S wants to help it 
should address the whole 
Kurdish question because what 
they are doing now is not 
helping. In fact, the situa- 
tion for the Kurds in Iraq 
is now more difficult, po- 
litically and economically 
than it was before the Gulf 
War," said Jawad Sqalli of 
the Centre d'études Arabes 
pour le dévèlopment 
(CEAD). 

The safe zone was cre- 
ated by the U.S. after 
Hussein suppressed a 
Kurdish uprising in Iraq 
following the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War. According to 
McGill political science 
professor Rex Brynan, the 
creation of the zone was "a 
last minute response" to 
ward off an international 



outcry at the sight of the thou- 
sands of Kurdish refugees flee- 
ing Hussein's forces. 

Sqalli insisted that the 'safe 
haven' has accomplished noth- 
ing. "What [the U.S.] decided on 
was a protection zone but pro- 
vided no means for the Kurds 
to rule themselves." 

Since the creation of the safe 
haven, the relationship between 
the two Kurdish parties — the 
KDP and the PUK — has grown 
increasingly worse, each one 
vying for control over the lim- 
ited sources of revenue. This has 
led to the making of strange 
bedfellows with countries like 
Iran and Turkey; neither coun- 
tries are known for their good 
treatment of their own Kurdish 
populations. 

While each party is ulti- 
mately seeking some form of 
autonomy for all Kurds, their 
rivalry is eroding any hopes for 
a Kurdish independence. 

In fact, as it stands, "it is not 
feasible to speak of a Kurdish 
independent state because the 
objective conditions are not 
there," according to Sqalli. 

One homeland 

These objective conditions, he 
continued, stretch outside of 
Iraq, to the whole of Kurdistan 
including Kurds in Turkey and 
Iran. 

In each state, described Dara 
Jajan of the Canadian Kurdish 
Information Network, the 
Kurds are fighting for their sur- 
vival. 

"These countries (Iran, Iraq 
and Turkey) are not looking for 
the Kurds to be independent. 
They are looking to annihilate 
them." 

In recent months, the perse- 
cution of Kurds in Turkey has 
increased to new heights. In re- 
sponse to the persecution and 



daily arrests of Kurdish sup- 
porters, the Turkish Kurds have 
resorted to bombs and hunger 
strikes. In addition, both Iran 
and Iraq have a history of mas- 
sacres against their Kurdish 
populations. 

According to Brynan, be- 
cause each state has its own 
Kurdish population, no country 
wants the Kurds to unite under 
one homeland. "So the Kurdish 
zone remains in constant 
limbo," Bryan commented. 

Internationally, no one seems 
to be willing to take up the 
Kurdish cause either. The U.S. 
response was, "the easy way" 
said Brynan. 

According to Sqalli, the U.S. 
should lift the economic em- 
bargo against Iraq. This would 
loosen Saddam Hussein's cur- 
rent hold on power in Iraq, al- 
lowing more room for opposi- 
tion groups to have a voice. 

After that, said Sqalli, the U.S. 
and other nations should pro- 
mote democratic institutions 
pertaining to the Kurds in Iraq 
as well as Turkey and Iran. 

It remains to be seen whether 
or not the U.S. will be willing to 
back its claims of protecting the 
Kurds with measures other than 
attacking Iraqi military bases 
and whether or not the Kurds 
themselves will obtain the abil- 
ity to unite themselves. 

Jajan is hopeful. He feels that 
this latest conflict over the 
Kurdish territory may lead to 
better things. "Right now the 
situation is all confused because 
of the fighting between the KDP 
and PUK, but later on when the 
KDP realises its mistake, maybe 
support will come." 

But others aren't so optimis- 
tic. Sqalli commented, "I'm 
afraid there is nothing that 
shows the situation can change 
in a short time." 
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World Watch 



l.^Gold at a high 
price in Suriname 

Fresh from one mining disaster 
in Guyana, Montréal based 
Cambior Incorporated and fel- 
low Golden Star Resources are 
embroiled in another dispute 
over gold mining operations in 
Suriname. 

This time the two multina- 
tionals are joining forces with 
the government of Suriname to 
forcibly relocate the Saramaka 
Maroon Community of Nieuw 
Koffiekamp to make way for a 
new gold mine. 

The Maroon Community and 
Suriname's Amazon Indians are 
disputing the heavy handed ef- 
forts of Golden Star, Cambior 
and the government, demand- 
ing that the companies negoti- 
ate with them directly as the 
rightful owners of the land. So 
far the companies have not con- 
sulted or informed the residents 
of any of the plans for the min- 
ing operation. 

The Maroons are descend- 
ants of escaped African slaves 
who recreated forest-based so- 
cieties in the Suriname interior 
and signed treaties guarantee- 
ing their political and territorial 
autonomy with the colonial 
Dutch administration in the 18th 
century. 

However, since Suriname 
gained its independence, the 
Maroons and the Amazon Indi- 
ans have been fighting to have 
these treaty rights recognised. 

In fact, the Maroons are no 
strangers to incursions by log- 
ging and mining companies on 
their lands. In the 1960s, the 
community underwent a major 
relocation to make room for a 
Hydro electrical dam sponsored 
by the U.S based company, 
ALCOA. More than 500 of the 
Maroons moved to the commu- 
nity of Nieuw Koffiekamp, mak- 
ing this latest relocation threat 
even more significant 

This time the Saramaka Ma- 
roons are appealing to Interna- 
tional Human Rights organisa- 
tions for help in pressuring the 
government to negotiate. 

The mining companies claim 
that the Maroon communities 
have no legitimate rights to the 
land. Golden Star has partici- 
pated in the use of a large secu- 
rity force to evict some residents 
and block them from their reli- 
gious and agricultural sites. 
Golden Star has also supported 
government threats of a military 
attack should the Maroons 
refuse to comply with the relo- 
cation. 

Environmental damage from 
the prospecting operations is 
already apparent in the region. 
Large areas of forest have been 
cut down and water sources 
have been contaminated. 

Both Cambior and Golden 
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Star have been condemned for 
their inadequate envirorunental 
impact assessments in other 
mining projects around the 
world. Last year, a joint opera- 
tion of the two companies in 
Guyana ended in a burst hold- 
ings pond, releasing billions of 
cubic metres of cyanide and 
heavy-metal laced effluent into 
a major river. Cambior is cur- 
rently under investigation for its 
disregard of safety and environ- 
mental standards at its mine in 
Guyana. 

The Saramaka Maroons are 
asking for letters to be written 
to the heads of Golden Star and 
Cambior. 

For further information e- 
mail wrm@gn.apc.org 

So urce:peacenet- 
info@igc.apc.org 



2. Corporate 
control of 
the media 

Non-profit commu- 
nity radio broadcast- 
ers are fighting for 
their survival in El 
Salvador. 

Last week, the As- 
sociation of Commer- 
cial Radio Broadcast- 
ers of El Salvador 
(ASDOR) and the 
conservative ARENA 
party — which holds 
a majority in the 
Salvadoran legisla- 
ture — introduced a bill that 
would jeopardise tlie existence 
of non-profit radio stations. 

The legislation would allo- 
cate greater control of 
Salvadoran radio frequencies to 
current commercial broadcast- 
ers. Under the bill, all pending 
petitions for authorised frequen- 
cies would be canceled. 

Unauthorised broadcasters 
could face fines over US$30,000 
or US$ 5,000 per day. 

This could effectively elimi- 
nate the future of community 
radio in El Salvador. Eleven 
community radio stations, some 
of which have been in operation 
since the end of civil war in 1992, 
have been seeking legal authori- 
sation but have not yet obtained 
it. 

Despite support from the 
United Nations Observer Mis- 
sion in El Salvador and the Of- 
fice for the Defense of Human 
Rights, the Slavadoran National 
Administration has repeatedly 
dodged ARPAS's efforts to ne- 
gotiate a legal framework for tlie 
operation of non-commercial 
radio stations. 

ARPAS fears that the new 
legislation would kill any hope 
of getting authorization. 

The organisation is seeking 
amendments to the bill that 
would make provisions for non- 



profit public radio, allowing it 
to continue to thrive in the coun- 
try. 

The importance of commu- 
nity radio in El Salvador has 
been acknowledged by Presi- 
dent Caldem Sol himself. Last 
March, in a public address on 
the role of the press in building 
a democratic society, Sol said 
that forming democracy re- 
quires "a system of social com- 
munication that is free, broad 
and diverse." 

Arpas claims that community 
radios live up to that description 
as they are essentially peasant- 
oriented and participative. The 
owners are the communities 
themselves, peasant organisa- 
tions or local non-governmental 
organisations. 



also pushing forward a con- 
servative reform of existing in- 
dustrial relations agreements. 

20,000 protesters came to ex- 
press their anger in front of the 
parliament in Canberra, making 
it the largest demonstration in 
the history of Australia, The 
Canberra demonstration, which 
ended with numerous injuries 
and arrests, was echoed by 
marches and rallies of compara- 
ble size in Adelaide and Bris- 
bane. 

Prime Minister John Howard 
condemned the "violence" as 
"un-Australian" and called off 
a meeting with trade union lead- 
ers on the grounds that the gov- 
ernment would not negotiate 
under duress. 

In related news, in an ongo- 





ARPAS is encouraging mem- 
bers of the international com- 
munity to send a letter of sup- 
port for the inclusion of non- 
profit radio broadcasting in the 
new telecommunications law in 
El Salvador, up for a vote this 
month. 

You can send these letters to 
Oscar Perez, Director Ejecutivo/ 
ARPAS Tel/FAx: Oil 503 274 
7750. 

S 0 u r c e : A C T I V - 

L@MIZZOUlMlSSOURl.EDU 



3 . Aussie strike 
largest in its his- 
tory 

Angry demonstrators 
stormed Parliament House in 
Canberra, Australia with 
sledgehammers and a battering 
ram on the eve of the conserva- 
tive federal government's first 
budget. Industrial disputes na- 
tionwide have soared since the 
Howard government was 
elected earlier this year. 

The budget outlines an A$8 
billion cut in spending over two 
years. Cost cutting measures in- 
clude the slashing of funds for 
Aboriginal communities, nu- 
merous cuts in the public sector 
and increased fees for higher 
education. The government is 



ing petrol dispute in Victoria, 
the Australian Workers Union 
threatened national industrial 
action if Shell Australia went 
ahead with its plans to sue strik- 
ing employees. 

Source: peacenet- 
info@igc.apc.org 



4. An historic peace 
accord in 
the Philippines 

After over 30 years of cordlict, 
the Philippine government and 
the Moro National Liberation 
Front (MNLF) have signed an 
historic peace accord, ending 24 
years of violence. 

On Sunday September 1, ex- 
iled MNLF leader Nur Misurari 
arrived in Manila for the first 
time since he was a University 
professor there in the last 1960s, 
to sign the peace accord. 

The agreement formally 
draws a curtain on the MNLF's 
armed struggle for a separate 
Muslim homeland in Mindanao 
which began in 1968. Since then, 
the struggle has cost more than 
120000 lives. 

While the peace plan was 
hailed as a major development, 
it remains contentious. One of 
the most controversial parts of 



the agreement is the promise of 
a referendum in 1998 in which 
residents of 14 provinces in the 
Philippines will be asked if they 
want to be part of a Muslim au- 
tonomous region. 

And although the MNLF is 
the major secessionist group, it 
is not the only one which the 
Ramos government must con- 
front. Aside from the MNLF's 
own major offshoot, the Moro 
Islamic Liberation Front (MILF), 
other groups in the south such 
as the Christian Liberation 
Army and the Minanao Chris- 
tian Unified Command have 
also formed recently. 

As the deal was being 
signed this weekend, con- 
troversy over it was already 
apparent. Three homemade 
bombs exploded near a 
church in the town of 
Tumingad. Leaflets de- 
nouncing Ramos and 
Misurai and a warning of 
bloodshed were found at 
the site. 

However, given the fact 
that Misurai and the MNLF 
will be consulted in the ef- 
forts to build up the eco- 
nomic prospects of the 
Mindanao region, the 
groups remain hopeful. 
Source: Sesia-I@msu.edu 



5 , Death to all 
Guatemalan 
activists? 

Peace Negotiations between 
the Guatemalan government, 
Mayan groups and other oppo- 
sition parties have recently been 
jeopardized. 

Last week, a series of death 
threats were issued to major po- 
litical figures in Guatemala. Hu- 
man Rights organisations sus- 
pect the threats may have come 
from the military organisation 
PREGUA which preaches the 
"restoration of the Guatemalan 
army". 

The threats were made to 18 
political activists, including 1994 
Nobel Peace Prize winner and 
Mayan activist Rigoberta 
Menchu. PREGUA accuses the 
political leaders of supporting 
the Unidad Revolucionaria 
Nacional de Gautemala, the 
Mayan resistance party. 

Those involved in the peace 
negotiations are concerned that 
these threats will undermine 
their efforts to engage in peace- 
ful dialogue. 

So urce: peace net- 

info@igc.apc.org 
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FAITH & ETHICS 
4I5-494X 

An exploration of the Catholic tradition of 
Christian teaching on a variety of ethical issues: 
sexual ethics, social justice, abortion, 
euthanasia, etc. 

Class format includes weekly guest 
lectures, audio-visual presentations, 
discussion, and refreshments. ( Credit 
or non-credit streams) 

Thursday Evenings: 

Credit- 6pm. Non-Credit- 7:30pm. 
Newman Centre, 3484 Peel. 

For more information: 398-4106. 
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Hurry into TRAVEL CUTS/VOYAGES CAMPUS for the best 
student airfares before they are sold out! 

RETURN STUDENT FARES 
FROM MONTREAL 

09Sep-14Dec lSDec-09Jan 
From From 

VANCOUVER $457 $530 

VICTORIA $518 $567 

EDMONTON / CALGARY $420 $530 

REGINA / SASKATOON $457 $518 

TORONTO $189 $237 

WINNIPEG $371 $445 

HALIFAX $310 $371 

MONCTON $310 $359 

ST-JOHN'S INFLD) $359 $396 

Taxes included. Certain conditions apply. 

Fares available to other Canadian cities- Check us out I 

TravelCUTS/Voyages Campus has the best 
deals on flights home for the holidays, but 
they're going fast. Some Canadian 

Christmas flights are already ^Student* 

full! Reserve your seat Now 

£ . ^ , at étudanis 

tor maximum value ana OwMd ind optralvd by tht CaudliD 

*y_*i*x rtdtiitloa of Studtnti 

flexibility. 

I^VOVAGES CAMPUS 

McGill University 3480 McTavish Montreal • 398-0647 

Thursday, September 5 — 11, 1996 
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NOT AT OUR INTERSECTION 

Squeegee kids targeted in urban 

crackdowns 



bv Sonia Verma 



Spike, who requested that his 
real name not be used, says he's 
a morning person. He starts 
work around 6:30 a.m. to catch 
the swell of conrmuters making 
their way into Toronto from the 
suburbs. Perched on a couple of 
stacked milk crates, he'd greet 
me every morning - asking me 
for a cigarette or spare change 
as I passed him on my way to 
work. 

He came to Toronto from 
Montréal earlier in the summer, 
looking for temporary work un- 
til winter. He tells me getting a 
"real job" was out of the ques- 
tion. "It's mostly the way I 
look," he says, twisting a lock of 
his tangerine coloured hair. "No 
one wants to hire a punk with 
no address, and I never finished 
school anyway." 

Unable to find work. Spike 
and his friends joined a bur- 
geoning number of urban street 
youth who earn their living 
soaping the windows of idling 
cars at downtown Toronto inter- 
sections. On a good day, he can 
clear between $30 and $50 — 
enough for him to steer clear of 
the city's youth shelters, where 
he'd have to keep curfew and 
follow "bogus rules." 

There are nearly a hundred 
Squeegee Kids in Toronto; their 
numbers have mushroomed 
from the handful on city streets 
a year ago. 

'Bad for tourism' 

Given their increased visibility, 
this summer, several Squeegee 
Kids found themselves tlie focus 
of media attention when local 
politicians targeted squeegeeing 
as a public nuisance, labeling it 
bad for tourism. 

Liberal MPP Mike Colie 
(Oakwood) brought the issue to 
Toronto's City Council, when he 
reported that an uninvited 
squeegee kid accidentally 
ripped off the windshield wip- 
ers on a car he had borrowed. 

Nevertheless, in August 
Colie pushed for a new law that 
would have given police the 
authority to confiscate squee- 
gees and buckets. The proposed 
law generated a storm of contro- 
versy from Toronto housing ac- 
tivists and street youth workers. 

Tim Potts, an outreach 
worker with the West Central 
Aids Project, points out that 
"everyone wants the kids off 
welfare and to stop panhandling 
but at the same time they com- 
plain when they charge for 
squeegeeing." 

"The whole idea that they are 
intimidating and violating rules 
is bullshit," he continues, "the 
Squeegee Kids acknowledge 
that there are problems, but 



there's a squeegee etiquette, 
where they acknowledge driv- 
ers when Urey don't want their 
windows done." 

The proposed law was struck 
down, and for the time being, 
it's business as usual for Spike. 

Crackdown a 
growing trend 

The controversy in Toronto over 
squeegeeing highlighted a pat- 
tern of growing tension between 
urban street youth, city politi- 
cians and businesses. Instead of 
addressing the roots of poverty, 
some municipalities are pushing 




it out of sight. 

"What we are seeing is a na- 
tion-wide trend," comments 
Victoria, B.C. youth worker 
Karen Smith. "When poverty 
increases, which is what we are 
seeing, it becomes more visible. 
The public gets frustrated and 
politicians threaten to crack- 
down, but none of that anger 
really addresses the problem of 
youth homelessness and pov- 
erty." 

Smith's comments follow a 
recent clash between anti-pov- 
erty groups and Victoria busi- 
nesses, where the battle lines 
were drawn over the practice of 
panhandling last April. That 
montli, the Downtown Victoria 
Association (DVA), a 
businessperson's group, pre- 
sented a series of recommenda- 
tions to city council requesting 
a "zero tolerance" approach to 
laws governing panhandling 
behaviour. 

"They wanted [city] council 
to instruct the City Solicitor to 
make new bylaws or change the 
existing ones so that the city can 
crack down on everything from 
spitting on the sidewalks and 
swearing to panhandling," ex- 
plains Jacquie Ackerly, spokes- 
person for the Together Against 
Poverty Society. 

The DVA claims that "feel- 
ings of impatience, frustration 



and anger toward panhandlers 
are beginning to harden even 
the softest of hearts and public 
patience is wearing thin... The 
time has come for common 
sense." 

Victoria approved several of 
the DVA proposals, including 
the "Just Say No To 
Panhandlers" campaign, which 
urged people to call 911 if "har- 
assed" by panhandlers and a 
"more visible police presence in 
• the downtown core." 

Most of the recommenda- 
tions were challenged by the 
Alternative Task Force on 
Panhandling, a coalition of anti- 
poverty organisations in Victo- 
ria. Instead, the coalition called 
for increased income assistance, 
greater support for social serv- 
ices and a community-based 
process for dealing with street 
issues. 

According to the DVA Gen- 
eral Manager Doug 
Featherstone, his organisation 
intends to resume their cam- 
paign before tlie tourist season. 
But poverty activists will likely 
be there to oppose the group's 
push for meaner streets, a push 
supported by Victoria Mayor 
Bob Cross. 

Montréal youth also 
targeted 

While tensions between anti- 
poverty groups and local politi- 
cians have temporarily subsided 
in Toronto and Victoria, the re- 
cent emergence of Squeegee 
Kids in Montreal has police con- 
cerned about public safety. 

"They create uncomfortable 
situations for drivers, dressed in 
an aggressive way, with an ag- 
gressive attitude towards driv- 
ers", says Michel Beaudin, Com- 
manding Officer of Station 33. 
Beaudin claims that police have 
paid special attention to Squee- 
gee Kids, issuing fines of up to 
$115 for breaking city bylaws 
against soliciting and obstruct- 
ing traffic. 

Beaudin dismisses most 
street youth as "summer 
punks.. .they live freely on the 
street when their parents go 
away for the summer - some 
might be homeless, but many 
are dressed expensively." 

France LaBelle, who works 
for La Refuge des Jeunes de 
Montréal, disagrees. 

"Most of these kids have no 
other way to earn a living. They 
are incapable of paying the fines 
and the crackdown just dis- 
places the problem of poverty 
and homelessness," says 
LaBelle. 

LaBelle contends that what is 
needed is more collaboration 
between street youth and police. 

1 he McGill Daily Culture 
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A cool way 



Pluto does Virgin - and Montreal 
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by Mike Cullen 

Pluto is not a planet, it's in Van- 
couver. Or rather that is where 
the band claims to come from 
since appearing on the Cana- 
dian music map this spring. 

After only three years of play- 
ing together, Ian Jones (guitar, 
vocals), John Ounpuu ^ass), 
Rolf Hetherington (guitar) and 
Justin Leigh (drums) recently 
signed on with Virgin Music. 

Their new self-titled album is 
a mixture of old and new; half 
of the material coming from 
their latest release. Cool Way To 
Feel. 

"We didn't think the songs 
sounded the way we wanted 
them to so we remixed them," 
explains lead singer Ian Jones. 

Jones should know having 
spent four years working in a 
Vancouver recording studio af- 
ter finishing high school. There 
he met his future band mates 
and recorded their first seven 
incher together. 

Once they started playing to- 
gether, they knew people 
would like their mu- 
sic; "we just f 

wanted to j 

move _ I *1 I 



"kinda" like the world might 
not be there tomorrow or the 
next gig could be canceled. 

Not because he isn't sure of 




lx' get our 

music out to 
eve- rybody," says Jones. 
Virgin's label philosophy is the 
perfect vehicle. 

"They're a small big label. 
The adjustment was kinda natu- 
ral. We're used to working with 
our friends at Mint (their former 
indie label). Virgin is much the 




same 

in that it's small; it's a group of 
people who are sorta like a fam- 
ily." 

Despite this apparent suc- 
cess, Jones is nonchalant about 
his band's fortunes - as if the 
three short years they've spent 
together has evoked a sort of 
cautious optimism. As we casu- 
ally chat on the phone about 
band routines - looking for a 
good coffee and finding a bath- 
room while travelling - he 
speaks with uncertainty. He 
breathes the words "sorta" and 
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in Canada, I 
think.". Jones adds 
quickly, "...in the 
summer. How's 
that?" 

Just like that the 
Vancourite in him 
is back. 

This is passing 
thought however, 
as Ian Jones speaks 
his last words: 
"We're just a band 
who writes good 
songs... And we'd 



like to open up for 
Red Kross." 

That hint of gid- 
diness makes you 
almost forget that 
Pluto might soon 
have others wanting 
to open for them. 

Pluto plays with 
the Doughboys at 
the Shatner Univer- 
sity Centre ballroom 
on Sept. 6 at 10 pm. 
Admission is free. 







what he wants, or what his band 
wants, but because he carmot be 
sure of where things are headed. 
This much is obvious as he 
speaks from a pay phone 

outside Toledo; a 

side effect of 

life of 

^ touring. 

Jones relays a 
tale about the band's 

passing through Montana 
where they pulled off at a truck 
stop. They all ordered steak 
from the surliest waiter /cook in 
the northwest and waited half 
an hour for it. 

"There was gravy all over the 
food. We started eating it and it 
was disgusting!" 

Coming from a man that has 
spent all day in a cramped tour 
van with the same people for 
years, this sounds like the fun- 
niest thing in the world. 

Equally funny is his apparent 
desire to learn French, which he 
plans to master in the next two 
years - an ambition that few 
west coasters would bother to 
consider. 

Yet I suspect the tour with 
Montreal's Doughboys is partly 
the cause. The Doughboys 
heard Pluto's music sometime 
in the past year and requested 
that they play at their Septem- 
ber 18 to 20 concert dates. 

The opportunity to play with 
Montreal's Doughboys has 
ledjonesto describe 

Montréal a s 

most 
beau- ff 
tiful i/ 

city /Ik • 



Funk, fun and 
green-speak 

Harmony ‘96 Music Fest 



by Andrea Cooke 

For two months, people con- 
cerned about environmental is- 
sues and student solidarity have 
been organising an event that 
will be taking place this coming 
Saturday. 

Harmony '96, an 11-hour 
music festival, is being held at 
Loyola Campus September 
7. It has been organised 
by the NDG Entre- 

Folk music and more- 
enough variation to meet 
anyone's musical tastes. W 

Harmony was first started ^ 
in 1992 to raise awareness 
about racism, but it fell through 
due to lack of government sup- 
port. It has recently been re- 
started to create solidarity 
among students in dealing with 
environmental issues as well as 
emphasising the necessity for 
individuals to start taking re- 
sponsibility. 

"What we're trying to do is 



get all students together, from 
both English and French 
CEGEP's and Uni- ver- 
sities to try to 
create xinSk 







darity over 
this issue," ex- 

plained Alan 
Patrickfrom the NDG Entrepre- 
neur Center and producer of 
Harmony '96. 



"Tliere seems to be few issues 
in Quebec that act to unite tlie 
student body because of differ- 
ent political or domestic Quebec 
aspects" said Patrick. 

During the music festival 
there will be environmental and 
ecological kiosques from every 
major environmental group in 

S s a corn 
nd cheap 

ers hope 
ival will 

Harmony '96 is taking place on 
Saturday September 7 begin- 
ning at 12li and is expected to 
go until 23li. It will be at the 
Quadrangle, Loyola Campus, 
Concordia University, 7141 
Sherbrooke 0. Admission is 15. 
For more information call Alan 
Patrick or Sonya Bittle at 4S7- 
2S95. 
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Only 4 hours!?! 

Is that enough to surl the Net?? 



t 14 



hours 
month!! 



•• Netscape, FTP, IRC, and more included** 

$23.?5 for 100 hours per month 
lines Ratio 5 : 1 
FREE Internet Software 



autoroute.net int. 

5773 Ferrier #21 1, SS/êÊSt 
Mont-Royal, 

Quebec, H4P 1N3 

(514)341-4023 

email: info@autoroute.net 

http://www.autoroute.net 

Member Better Business Bureau t Montreal Board of Trade 



GET READY! 

FOR AN ELECTRIFYING RLAST! 
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Doughboys-Twrn me 



(A&M) 

Locals wondering why 
Doughboy sightings have be- 
come scarcer 'round the Bifteck 
can gorge themselves on the 
group's first release in three 
years. Seemingly endless tour- 
ing and tireless self-promotion 
both nationally and internation- 
ally finally gave way to their sec- 
ond platter since joining A&M. 
The small semblance of fame 
they've cultivated in the mean- 
time has done little to diminish 
the band's chord-driven tirades. 

The fuzz-free caveman 
chords are still evident, as are 
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Introducing 
their self- M|\ 
titled debut 

featuring: “Paste” 
“When She Was Happy” 
IN STORES WOW! 
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John Kastner's soaring, nasal 
vocals, but the music has 
permutated into a mellower 
sound. Ditties such as "Every- 
thing and After," "Coma" and 
others beg for singles releases 
despite their apparently non-ag- 
gressive nature. 

Yet this has always been the 
Doughboys credo: offend no- 
body and court everybody - ex- 
cept the Guess jeans disciples 
with the metal tread pattern- 
adorned, synthetic-suited guy 
on the album cover. The 'boys 
never espoused style over sub- 
stance, which seems distinctly 
unlike their hometown's 
melding of both. Nevertheless, 
the only thing they can't seem 
to do with their spic-and-span 
image is claim to be punk. 

Tlie Doughboys play the Shatner 
University Centre ballroom, Fri- 
day September 6, loith Pluto and 
Chixdiggit. Admission is free. 

- by Mike Cullen 

Throwing Muses — 
Umbo 

(Rykodisc) 

1 never could understand how 
Kristen Hersh, the Throwing 
Muses frontperson and 
mother of three (soon to be 
four), could find the time and 
energy to consistently churn 
out some of America's most 
brilliant sounds, especially 
while keeping a busy tour 
schedule. But unfortunately 



now, I think 1 can. Rhode Is- 
land's Throwing Muses have 
been composing for a decade 
and a half, and their latest re- 
lease, Umbo, suggests that per- 
haps the Muses' muses are 
starting to dry up. 

Don't get me wrong; the 
Throwing Muses are still 10 
times more original than many 
'artists' on the Billboard charts. 
They still juxtapose powerful 
guitars, throbbing rhythms and 
angst-filled vocal harmonies to 
create a multi-level wave of 
sound. Every characteristic we 
know and love about the 
Throwing Muses takes up a part 
in Limbo. Those lonely notes of 
silence are still sprinkled 
throughout the songs, and their 
sailing arpeggios still beauti- 
fully contrast the complex 
rhythms. In fact, Bernard 
George's bass-playing abilities 
are improving, and David 
Narcizo's drumming is damn 
near astounding. And to be 
quite truthful, Hersh's voice is 
still both strong enough to break 
my cheap car speakers, and at 
times gentle enough to lull a 
baby to sleep. 

But even after listening to 
Limbo a few times, 1 can't get 
over the fact that there's some- 
thing missing compared to their 
other albums. Maybe it's that 
the lyrics aren't quite as crypti- 
cally poetic as they usually are, 
or maybe it's that the album 
ends up sounding like a slight 
mish-mash of all their other stuff 
riding on top of their 1995 re- 
lease, University. Whatever it is, 
it makes me wonder whether 
the Muses are going to soon go 
the way of Belly. 

Throwing Muses play Cabaret, 

Saturday, September 7 with 

Dirty Three. 

— Jason Kleine 

The Watchmen — 
Brand Neiu Day 

(MCA) 

The Watchmen are regular 
guys who happen to play mu- 
sic. Specifically, Canadian bar 
music - a sound which thrives 
on the personal tone which it as- 
sumes with the listener, much 
like a drinkin' buddy might. 
MCA thinks you'll like it be- 
cause they sound like The Hip, 
and are also Canadian. So the 
idea is you should identify. 

But Brand Nexo Day, like other 
things definitely Canadian such 
as Due South, is a deliberately 
crafted popular product with a 
trademark understated tone. It 
is also bare, like tlie tundra, and 
in need of features. 

All it is, is all-right tight four- 
piece rock: vocals leading, often 
loo verbosely, and songs ar- 
ranged in the farniliar 'classic 

w 



rock' verse-chorus-verse tradi- 
tion, with a twist. The twist is 
that the music is more compli- 
cated than regular rock. That 
means more sounds. Not differ- 
ent sounds, just more of 'em. 

Brand New Day could use 
glitz or something because, 
while they sometimes have real 
feeling, it is mostly hidden be- 
hind their music lessons. And 
while they articulate common 
experience, it is not done 
innovatively. There is Arthur 
Miller-common, and there is 
same-common, and us regular 
folk don't necessarily want to 
identify with all of them. 

The Watchmen play Clyde's, 
Sept 17. 

— Mullein Buss 



Various Artists - The 
Crime Scene 

(Capitol / BMG) 

Remember the themes to 
those '50s pulp fiction cop and 
robber flicks? What about the 
themes to TV shows like Drag- 
net and Mission Impossible? Or 
the "Peter Gunn Suite"? Well, 
the music is back on The Crime 
Scene with a lounge twist. 

Just the facts: the people at 
Ultra-Lounge have re-intro- 
duced all of the great lounge 
standards, and a not a few rari- 
ties. The Crime Scene, the latest 
addition to the series, reintro- 
duces the themes to 1 Spy, The 
Untouchables, and The Silenc- 
ers. The difference is that the big 
band and mambo versions com- 
piled on the collection give these 
songs a new edge. Classier, 
smoother jazz interpretations 
are spread in-between to give a 
heady mixture that goes down 
smooth with a martini (shaken 
not stirred, of course) in hand. 
And what gangster compilation 
would be complete without a 
smidgen of Alfred Hitchcock at 
the end reminding you to listen 
to this "mood music in a jugu- 
lar vein" with a .38 caliber re- 
volver? 



■mm 






The next time you feel like 
perpetrating the perfect evening 
crime, slip into something black, 
make sure the microfilm is 
safely stashed, pop on The Crime 
Scene, and do your worst. 



• by Derek Fung 

Tlie McGill Daily Culture 
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REDKEN 

STH AVENUE NYC 



Church of 
^ St. John the 
Evangelist 

(Anglican) 

137 President Kennedy Ave. 

The church with the red roof beside Place-des-Arts 

Anglican worship in the Catholic Tradition 

Sundays: Solemn High Mass 10:30 am 

Weekdays: Low Mass 5:45 pm Monday, Tuesday, 

Thursday, Friday 
7:30, 9:30 am Wednesday 
12:00 noon Saturday 



We will also be auditioning new choristers 
in Sebtember. If interested: 288-4428 



CRUISE SUPS 
HIRING 



Students Needed! 



INTERNATIONAL 

EMPLOYMENT 

GROUP 



(206)971-3570 

ext.j40051 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, University 
Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID); 
$4.60 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.05^ per day. General Public: 
$5.75 per day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices Include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6.5%). Full payment should 
accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). For 
more information, please visit our office 
or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT TAKE 
CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY 
WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The 
Dally assumes no financial responsibility 
for errors, or damages due to errors. Ad 
will re-appear free of charge upon request 
if information is incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 



Moving Best Rates. Local/Onlario. Small & big 
moves. Call now for quote. Frank or Gaby 426- 
5030 Pager 599-6938. ' 



HELP WANTED 

Looking for drivers with cars for restaurant 
delivery. Call Tony 933-7000. 



Editing you can count on. By soc/sci/hum PhD. 
Theses (PhD, MA) term papers, articles, books, 
business plans, ketters. (514) 328-7975 or Fax 
328^658. 






For sale, Piano, Heint 2 man, apartment sized, 
redone, under warranty to April 1997, call 398- 
6790. Ask (or Marian. 



Elec type Olympia ES70I, Epson LQ1070 print- 
er. Both excellent condition. Negotiable 514-769- 
5401. 



Earn up to 
$2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp. 
necessary. For info call: 

æSL 

Cruise Employment Services 

(206) 97 1 -3550 ext. C4005 1 / 



TRAVEL ABROAli & WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 

Make up to $25-$45 per hour teaching basic conversational 
English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. Many 
Employers provide room & board plus other benefits. 
No teaching background or Asian languages required. 
Open to all majors. For more information, call: 



377 Sherbrooke W. 900 sq. ft. 1 b.room air 
cond. Indoor garage, wall to wall carpet, 4 appl. 
Included, poss. semi furnished bright & quiet 
397-1544 



For rent spadout clean rooms situated comer 
purocher/Prince Arthur streets west Call Rex 
I ’'845-6406 8am-l 1:30am or after 8pm for- 
appointment and information. 



For professor or senior student. $430 per 
month. All services and comforts included 10 
minute walk to University. Large with patio, inter- 
com and alarm system. Residential, calm. 843- 
8360. 






1 ^ ». r- 1- /-Y/-.T1 fi • W » 4 1 'CUVIIC, UMUVI vToiiam/ iw nuiii 47^/, tail 

® ’ I 6790. Ask (or Marian, 
wk (Oct 23-27) eve/wkend intensive course to 
certify you as a teacher of English (TESOL) 

1,000's of overseas Jobs available. Now! Free 
info oak (403) 4^5/04. 



Earn $100-200/day Master School of Bartend- Books; Great prices! 3000 titles anthro, history, 
ing- bartending & table service. Complete place- literature, philo, business, science. Many languages 
ment agency. Leaders in the hospitality industry (or inci Russian, Spanish. Sat-Sun Sept 7-8 noom8pm 
15yrs. McGill rate. 849-2828. 207 1 Clark st. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING LESSONS/COURSES 



Success To All Students ' 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, resumes, 
applications, transcription of micro-cassettes. 
Editing of grammar. 28 years experience. 
$1.75/D.S.P. 7 Days/week. Campus/Peel/Sher- 
brooke. Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/2880016 



Professional bilingual typist available. Best 
rates. Quick service. Satisfaction guaranteed. No 
project too big or small; call Roberta 4844110 
Leave message. 



Experienced editor/proofreader/writer/ 
tutor. Help with your student papers, theses, 
manuscripts, résumés, translation Spanish/ 
French/English. Call Marian 765-9804 
7days/week. 



SERVICES OFFERE 



Conceii/sports tickets for sale. Oef Leppard, 
Cranberries. Garth Brooks, Smashing Pump- 
kins, Expos Baseball, World Cup Hockey. Info: 
766^298 Joseph. 



Tap Musical Theatre Jazz with Elissa Bernstein. 
5 minutes from McGill. Beginner and intermediate. 
1435 Bleury (Near Ste. Catherine) Register now! 
4882156. 



Music Academy offering courses in guitar, 
bass, piano, dnims, flute, vocals, sax, composition 
writing etc. Tel 363-6771, 626-8194 McGill stu- 
dents receive lOX discount. 



Donate now your old computers PC or Macs to 
depnved radio stabons in Cuba. For more info call 
Keith. 844D265. 



Singers Wanted Professional and 
volunteer sopranos, altos, tenors and basses. 
SHARE ZION SYNAGOGUE CHOIR. 481-5737. 



MOVERS/STORAGE 



Moving/storage. Closed van or truck. Local & 
long distance. Ott-Tor-VanNY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, 
low rates. Steve 735-8148. 



Rédaction et traduction anglais vers fran- 
çais par membre ordre trad. Agrès Québec. 
Laser, WP5.1. Répondeur 271-8604. 



Géorgie Tailor 

Specialist in repairs of all kinds-men & womerv- 
professlonal work guaranteed. Student discount 
205^30% off. Example regular pant hem $4. 1118 
St Catherine West #406. 8785649. 





844-2914 

Serving McGill Students for 19 years. 



Shampoo, cut & style: 
Men Whinen 
H6-'' ^23.‘7'28.‘" 

Al l. TA.XF.S INCLUDEI) 



Bihelic services 20Xili«ouiil 
woxing, ocne IreotmenI, mankure, pedicure 
225 Sherbrooke W. cr. Jeanne Mance 



i^SPECIAL WITH CUT®; 

; 11 Professional Shompoo'$Wl5.$5.95 i 
: U Herbal Shampoo '^’4^$3.95 < 



/fry;,’, 
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tradeinarliliüziiBg guitars anilf(^»4 



• Proilueail bYlediNIcely 
I' Mlxè^d'ii|TiiN|othm^^ 

. .Engineered 8 iKedbif 
Dan jel Rey Mixed byBryce Geggln 



Deughboys Free concert 

fri. Sept. B, lOpm Moors open al 9pml 

Sbainer BallroDm 

William Shatner University Center 

































FREE ADMISSION BRING YOUR FRIENDI 

CCA 

Ctntr« Canoditn d'Ar(MF«<tv^/CeAod(on C*Atf* fw Anhifwtvr* 

INVITATION TO OPEN HOUSE 

Thursday 1 2 September 1 996 • 1 :00 pm to 8:30 pm 



Foçode nord depuis la grille d er\trée / North (acodc seen (rom the gate. Photo O CCA 1969 

10% DISCOUNT ON MOST PURCHASES AT THE CCA BOOKSTORE 

A valid student ID card is required 

Information: (51 4)939-7026 Métro: Guy-Concordia or Atwater 
1920, rue Boile, Montréal, Québec, Canada H3H 2S6 

■ ■■■ rpitt iwun riubi'u/j' 



VOYAGES CAMPUS 
tfr^lRAVELCUIS 

\Ti.vnKi‘H (’iiiiipiis 
M ISlt rin* McTiivish. 
MKiltl CiilviM'sIly. 



VIA Hull 
Hltr>. nil* lie III 
Ciiiu-IiimU'-I'c 



Students 

SAVE 



MUS 

forafasliiiinsliow! 

Tie latest BackMoi 
fashions lor men ant 
women wO be presented 



at 1:30 pit. on the second 



stock-up on Back-to-School 
Fashions, Supplies and more** 

* Upon presentation of your validated Student Card, The Bay, Sainte-Catherine Street West, 
will give you a 10% discount on items** at regular, sale and clearance prices. 

* ’Exceptions: • For women and men: cosmetics & fragrances; Sv/atcti, Cardinal Caprice, Timex, Casio and Joe Boxer v/atches; all Liz Claitjorne regular-priced 
accessories; Anne Klein, Carolee and Givenchy fashion jawllery; Guess meicliandise; Coach handbags. • For women: Olsen and regular-priced fashions tram: Jones New 
York, Liz Claiborne, Peter Nyg5rd Signature, DKNY, Ellen Tracy, Company, Tahan, Anne Klein II, A-line, Wayne Clark and Dana Buchman. • For men: Hugo Boss, Mani; 
dress shirts from our Designer Sports\'zear Collections department and dress shirts from RIacci, Hugo Boss, Armani, Baumler. Upson, Royal and Pegasus. • For the 
home: all sale-priced cookware, Mikasa crystal gilh'zare; Cantel: Disney video; Top 20 music; sale and clearanceiiriced linens, all major appliances, sale and clearance- 
priced furniture; TV's, VCR's, camcorders and stereo systems; pharmacy; tobaccos: Portrait Studio; fresh and prepared foods: (ood kiosks; restaurants; custom orders; 
custom windovz coverings, area rugs; Bay Travel: special order pickups; fashion clearance centre; lur storage; gift certificates; collectible coins and most customer setvicK. 



'^utison’s'BaiJ (Ibmpan^ 



Bringing the best to YOU 



way 








